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VETERINARIAN OR ButcHeEr. 


The selection of a member of either of these call- 
ings for a certain purpose should, of course, be 
regulated entirely by the work required. If the 
requirement be the selection of qualities of meat, the 
slaughtering of animals, or the recognition of neat- 
ness in cutting up joints, we should say the butcher 
is the proper man. If the requirement be the 
recognition of disease in dead animals the veterin- 
arian is, without doubt, the person to select. Meat 
inspection as now carried out in most markets is 
more or less of a farce, but it is only when reports of 
prosecutions appear in the papers that the ratepayers 
are able to see the utter ignorance appertaining to 
the men appointed to protect the public health. So 
long, perhaps, as putridity was deemed the only 
cause for the seizure of meat, so long might authori- 
ties be excused for appointing men capable of recog- 
nising that condition. We have got beyond that 
primitive stage of knowledge now, and quite a 
number of abnormal states are held to render meat 
unfit for human consumption. 

Manchester is one of the most enlightened and 
progressive cities in the kingdom, and we look to its 
Corporation to set the example for London and other 
backward places to follow. It was with surprise 
then we noticed in the report of a meeting of the 
City Council that a Committee had recommended 
the appointment of a butcher as assistant meat in- 
sector. The following is the report :— 

Councillor Locke called attention tv a minute in the 
proceedings of the Markets Committee that an additional 
meat inspector, who shall be a butcher, be appointed at 
‘salary of £150 per annum. He pointed out that this 
a was in direct opposition to a recommendation 
vi @ sub-committee, who proposed that a veterinary 

geon be appointed as meat inspector at a salary of 

bhi aheeaa' He could not understand why a 

: » ealenttae He appointed to this position, which was 

head ¢character. For many years past a butcher 

wot been omg the work, and he ventured to say it had 
enna success, It was their duty to the public that 
amp sa lay ey should hold the post. One veter- 
Wecons toth e ad already been appointed, with great 
mpg © \ommittee, the butchers, and the public. 
proposed to revert to the old lines now? He 


a 
er = common sense of the Council to refer the 
Wendation t to the Markets Committee with a recom- 


rto this hat they should appoint a veterinary inspec- 


Woceedin Position, and he moved an amendment to the | 


Coune it, accordingly. 

"ec a SIMPSON seconded the amendment. 
perfectly willin 2 Roserts, the chairman, said he was 
¢ amend 8 to accept the amendment. 

Commi ment was agreed to, and the minutes of the 
roposed Were confirmed with the exception of the 
The g Ppointment. 

Vould have Sense of the Council prevailed, but what 

fion had not “a the result if the veterinary profes- 

8 n represented on the Council? In 

Surgeon w " A Manchester ‘possesses a Veterinary 

is s0 Se erage his civic duties, and who in 

Mut him to a, by his neighbours that they have 
ich more Present them on the Council. How 

800d might be done for the welfare of a 





town or a district if Veterinary Surgeons would only 
recognise their wider duties, and how often might an 
| official position assist the profession to secure work 
for which they are specially trained and fitted. The 
bourgeois spirit which satisfies its conscience and its 
greed by the excuse that it is minding its own busi- 
ness, while it is merely neglecting the interests of its 
fellow men, isacontemptible thing in an individualand 
a positively disintegrating force in a collective body. 
To return to the Manchester City Council. We had 
a public spirited veterinarian amongst its members, 
ready and able to assist his profession, and to protect 
the health and life of his townsmen. We had also 
a medical man ready to support him, and we trust 
we shall always meet with the assistance which Dr. 
Simpson gave to Mr. Locke. When the Medical 
| Profession assists the veterinary in advising a definite 
| course in relation to the food products of animals, or 
| the diseases of stock the advice is certain to prevail. 
| The public are willing to be guided by experts, but 
they have no guidance when experts are absent, and 
still less, sometimes—when they ar2 equally divided 

| for and against the subject under consideration. 








A ConvicTION FoR “ CRUELTY.” 


Amongst our correspondence this week is a letter 
from Mr, Edwin Sayer narrating the facts of a case in 
which he was fined for “ causing to be ill-treated ”’ a lame 
horse. He asks “can you suggest any means of upset- 
ting such an unjust and foolish verdict.” We cannot. 
The cost of a mandamus is too great to make an applica- 
| tion for one worth the attempt. Certainly the case 
seems a monstrous oue if we rightly understand that Mr. 
Sayer had given no opinion about the horse for a long 
time prior to the day on which the animal was stopped. 
The newspaper report of the case, which will be found on 
another page, hardly gives sufficient of the evidence to 
show how Mr. Sayer was even connected with the charge. 
It does, however, say that the solicitor contended that 
Mr. Sayer was not liable even if he did advise that the 
mare should be worked, but the magistrates ruled other- 
wise. This is a very serious ruling, and veterinarians 
must in self-protection take steps to have it verified. 
How is it possible that the expressiop of an opinion that 
an animal is fit for work can be construed as “ causing” 
it to be worked? The owner is not bound by a pro- 
fessional opinion, and we know of no case in which an 
opinion renders a man liable to criminal prosecution. It 
is a legal question which must be settled, and it is to be 

hoped that the next professional man charged under 
| similar circumstances may be a member of the National 
| Defence Association and thus be able, through the 
Association, to have the matter settled by a higher court. 

The prosecution of a practitioner by the R.S.P.C.A. is 
no new thing, nor is a magisterial decision 1n direct con- 
flict with the evidence a novelty. Even supposing Mr. 
Sayer were liable to prosecution, the evidence given as 











| to the condition of the animal by two veterinary sur- 


geons of repute ought to have been sufficient to secure 
an acquittal. Apparently the magistrates considered 
the evidence of the Inspector, supported by a constable 
and one veterinary surgeon of greater weight than the 
evidence of two professional wituesses. Verily the ways 
of the great unpaid are past finding out. — 
Immediately following the report of this case is an ex- 
tract from the Lancet, which we commend to the notice 


of our readers. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


CONCERNING INFLUENZA. 





During the past three or four years we have wit- 
nessed many outbreaks of influenza which have been 
accompanied by a considerable death rate, and there 
have been published numerous records of the charac- 
ters of the disease generally, and of particular points 
in connection with individual cases. The oppor- 
tunity of observing a large outbreak cannot fail to 
make one reflect on the disease itself and the circum- 
stances connected with it, and the object of this short 
note is to draw from such an occurrence one or two 
conclusions which have a practical bearing, and may 
possibly be of interest to others. 

During the months July, August and September, 
1891, there occurred, amongst a body of 1300 horses, 
600 cases of this, then prevalent disease, the total 
number of deaths being 4. Of these numbers 276 
cases were under the care of the writer, and 2 of the 
deaths occurred among them. 

Here is a point to which it is wished to draw 
attention, viz., the death rate. At this time (1891) 
there were many similar outbreaks in the country, 
the death rate was as a rule high, and it was subse- 
quently noted by others who published on the 
subject that it bore a direct proportion to the 
amount of work performed by the studs attacked and 
to their hygienic surroundings. Inthe instance now 
under notice work was practically stopped, and when 
enforced it had an immediate bearing on the admis- 
sions ; for instance, from August 6th-20th the average 
daily admissions were 4; on the 20th 350 horses did 
a fair day’s work, and on that evening and the next 
morning 20 fresh cases were reported among them, 
and the daily average remained 13°5 for a week sub- 
sequently. It requires no stretch of imagination to 
calculate the effect of enforced labour under such con- 
ditions, and it would appear that if it were possible 
for the practitioner to have a free hand in the matter 
of rest and hygiene that thedisease would be divested 
of its most dreaded phases. We know that this is in 
many cases impossible, but it may be questioned 
whether the money loss from idleness would not in 
some cases be amply compensated by the economy of 
horseflesh. 

Another point to be noted is the variation of symp- 
toms which may occur in the same outbreak, but 
which may be referred to one and the same cause, 
and it may possibly be questioned whether we have 
not had some of these described as distinct diseases 
under divers abstruse names. Speaking again par- 
ticularly of the instance quoted above, it was noted 
that the limbs, the intestines and the chest were the 
chief seats of trouble in individual cases, while in 
some the conjunctiva bore that remarkakle appear- 
ance of bright red injection with cdema, which has 
originated a popular name it is unnecessary to quote. 
But in all cases the lesions were referable to the same 
cause, namely, effusion occurring beneath the skin, 
in the coats of the intestine, or into the lung tissue, 
these latter cases being by far the most troublesome. 








It may be advanced that the lung lesions are truly 
inflammatory and not due to a simple cedema; care. 
ful post-mortem evidence only can decide, and the 
writer has not had opportunity of making such exam. 
inations. Indeed this, viz., the small number of 
fatal cases, in one argument against the occurrence 
of a true pneumonia. 

The consideration of the temperature charts of the 
cases cannot be devoid of interest, these were regis. 
tered daily from the admission until convalescence. 
They present one great feature in common, and that 
is the rapid defervescence, of the febrile state, which 
as a rule was from 4-7 days duration ; it was during 
this rapid decline of the temperature that effusion 
appeared ; and this stage was further marked by a 
remarkable prostration of the patient. The deviations 
from these characteristic changes of temperature 
may be classed under two heads, (i) termination by 
crisis; (ii) relapses. As regards the first, one very 
remarkable instance may be quoted ; the patient was 
admitted August 30th, and the accompanying chart 
will illustrate the course of the case more clearly than 
words. 
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Relapses were infrequent, and when occuring took 
place in cases of an gsthenic type. There a 
readmissions in the 276 cases under note, and in - 
case the primary attack was an exceptionally m! 
one. Of the two deaths previously alluded to, one 
was due to cerebral abscess, accompanied by cardiae 
dilatation with atrophy, and the other to septionm 
consequent on the prick of a thorn in the muscles 
the shoulder. —_ 

Lastly, it might be worthy of mention that er ad 
in all its details was relied on, and medicinal ® f 
ment confined to administration of ar ye 
magnesia, occasionally diuretics, and 10 4 few cas 
alcoholic stimulants. he vetet” 

To summarise, it would seem that when “ a 
inary surgeon has unlimited control ov — al 
attacked, especially as regards labour, ne i, other: 
save his clients a great money loss, which il - goo the 
wise unable to do. The writer would gla Ys nsive 
opinions of others who have had pig pa 
opportunities for post-mortem ager & * such 4 
exact nature of the lung lesions which 4 
troublesome concomitant of this cisease. a 
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but high coloured. Found dead on Sunday, February 
A CASE OF INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION. | 4th. ' ' 
J. Crownurst, F.R.C.V.S, Stratford-on-Avon. | _ Post-mortem made the followingday. Greateffusion 
by 3.4. Coenen At see ih of gas and fluid under the skin. 7 On opening the ab- 
domen I found a dark circumscribed hole, large enough 
to pass a cricket ball through; in the lower third of the 
diaphragm, on the left side about six inches from the 
opening for the wsophagus, with about a foot of 
ileum through it; also a loop of the ileum twisted 
round the large colon about one foot from where it 
joins the small colon. There were four large dung 
balls on one side of the twist, and the excreta on the 
other side was very soft, the medicines being detect- 
able amongst it. I noticed a little white spot where I 
Anodyne draughts, each to be given in a pint of lin- had punctured the gut, it was about a quarter of an 
seed oil, one at 9 p.m., and one at 12 p.m. inch in diameter. The rest of the intestines were 
On January 25th, | visited the horse about 7.30 healthy. Heart flabby, left lung dark. 
a.m., he was not in very great pain, pulse 80, Loex- | == Oe oo == 
amined per rectum, removing a few fceces and gave . 
an injection. I administered a stimulating draught, | IMPACTION OF COLON WITH SAND. 
left one to be given during the day, and ordered in- | By A. W. Woop, M.R.C.V.S., Turriff. 
jections to be given every two hours, followed by a. 
— meg I — at rey a another | —_ - — ane of last week a case of above re- 
stimulating draught in a. pint of linseed oil. | corde Mr. Walter Western, M.R.C.V.S., Brack- 
Friday, January 26th, Breathing a little affected, | nell. J 
27! ge ~ eee. Cen a — spring I met — a similar case in a three- 
and iound a tight band of gut about a foot and a) year-old cart mare, the property of a farmer in this 
halffrom the anus, running from right to left across the | Sistriet. When first called gpa the mare the 
Pag me ~~ or —_ portions of foecal nag 08 |symptoms presented were those of impacted colon, 
a stimulating draught; injections every three | the animal refusing all food or water, pawing with 
ours, and a wine bottle full of linseed tea every two | fore foot, with uneasy movements, sometimes lying 
* ay a = a pint of castor oil at night. | down, but when down lay quietly. The treatment 
7 ith, breathing better, pulse 99, temper- | consisted of a ball containing 3xi. aloes (the usual 
ature 04, very little signs of pain, but filling very | dose for a horse in this part of the country, the five 
_ _ gas, so ‘‘tapped’’ him which afforded | or six dram balls I was accustomed giving in the 
great relief. Examined per rectum and found the | North of England would make no impression here) 
a — band ae a4 “— ; —— pager — sedative medicines to dull the pain, with frequent 
very four hours with milk. e drank six quarts of walking exercise until the ball operated, which it 
a tea four tities during the day, and had a little | did in ‘about 24 hours, bring away «a large quantity 
ercise. of foeces, but no sand. When the purging ceased 
Bplonal nenaney yee “7 85, we ag oy er the animal commenced to eat, and looked lively 
, rectum, and injected as usual. e drank | again. 
= vee of linseed tea four times during the day| Two days afterwards | was called back to the same 
"Moat ig ss , ; rf | patient, and found her presenting the same symptoms 
that th ay, January 29th, did not visit, was informed | as before, bnt greatly aggravated. Similar treatment 
“s . e horse took the same quantity of linseed tea ; | to the first was adopted but to no avail; no passage 
jections and exercise as usual, _of feces during the time of my second attendance, and 
ni ns ig took same quantity of lin- | the animal died 48 hours after the commencement of 
. “a, M)ections with linseed oil, exercise. Visited | the second attack. 
ine to tap him again. I did not go again as I The post-mortem rather astonished me. I was pre- 
ta “4 think the horse would recover, and the | pared to find something different from the usual 
be nto i not wish to incur any more expense than | impaction of the colon, seeing the first ball operated 
Wedn help. well. The external appearance of the bowels presen- 
linseed esday, January 31st, took same quantity of | ted nothing unusual, but on removing them from the 
ele tea three times during the day, injections abdomen, I was struck by the enormous weight, and 
a : on cutting into the colon I found it contained a large 
_ *Dur toe February 1st, took same quantity of | quantity of water-run sand; the amount filled more 
nin » Njections, but no exercise on account of | than two stable water pails. On making enquiries into 
the history of the animal I found she had been 


The remarkable feature of this case is its duration 
_eleven days; the longest in my experience. 

On January 25th, I was called in by a farmer to 
see a horse suffering from pain in the abdomen. 
The animal was a fine cart horse, about 10 years of 
age and in very good condition. It first showed signs 
of pain on the afternoon of January 24th, when a 
colic draught was given him, at 4 o’clock p.m., and 
another one at 6 o’clock p.m. The owner then came 
and consulted me about it, and I gave him two 








Fri ) 
saint, February 2nd, same, but with exercise. bought in the autumn from a farmer horse dealer, 
relased February 3rd, breathed a bit sharper, who had bought her the previous spring, and grassed 


and had drink, showed but very little signs of pain her during the summer on a field adjoining the river 
He had hot done so from Saturday, January 27th.|Don. This field is over-run with water during a high 


but nothing wt pint of linseed oil; exercise as usual, | spate, which carries a quantity of sand along with it 
8 passed during the time; urine alright! and deposits iton the grass. I have no doubt but 
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that it was while grassing on this field that the ani- 
mal had picked up the sand with her food, which had 
accumulated in the colon. 

It is rather singular that the animal should have 
showed no inconvenience during the winter months 
from such an accumulation of sand, with the ex- 
ception of slight colicky pains observed by the horse- 
man, but these were only of a few minutes duration. 
The animal was in the pink of condition at her 
death. 


LACERATION OF PELVIC VISCERA IN 
MARES. 


By E. R. Epwarps, M.R.C.V.S., Barton-under-Need- 
wood, Staffordshire. 


It is a long cry back to November 12th, 1892, but 
recollection of a leaderette in your issue of that date 
on “ Rectal Rupture in Mares’’ and two or three 
cases subsequently recorded, induces me to place on 
record the following case. 

A five-year-old hunter brood mare was taken on 
the evening of June 7th, 1893—-when in estrum— 
to astud farm, to be served by a thoroughbred horse. 
The mare was very quiet and docile, and her hehaviour 
was such that the veriest novice might have seen that 
she was in heat; and yet, notwithstanding this, the 
man in charge of the stallion thought fit to trot and 
gallop her with a long lunging-rein, in order, so he 
said, to quieten her, which, of course, was unde: the 
circumstances a very questionable, nay, a totally un- 
necessary proceeding. This was continued until the 
mare was sweating freely; then he put a twitch on 
her nose, the usual hobbles on her hind legs, and 
strapped one fore leg up. Directly the stallion moun- 
ted the mare fell, having only three legs—and two of 
those hobbled—to stand on; the horse fell with her, 
and the two animals, according to my information, 
were ‘‘ mixed up together on the ground.”’ 

About twenty hours after this I was called to the 
mare, but found her dead on my arrival. The autopsy 
revealed acute peritonitis, with a laceration three- 
and-a-half inches in length, of the upper surface of 
the rectum, slightly to the right of the median line, 
which had allowed the escape of a considerable 
quantity of foeces into the abdomen. 

All the organs were healthy, and there was no! 
discoloration of the tissues surrounding the injury, 
nor of the vagina. The laceration was distinctly 
longitudinal, and not triangular, as is often supposed 
to be the case in these injuries. I am unable to say 
whether the penis was introduced per viam naturalem 
or per rectum. : 

This case is rather interesting from a legal point 
of view, for it suggests the query ; could the owner of 
the mare claim the value of her from the owner of 
the stallion, on the ground of the manifestly improper 
conduct of his servant in charge of the horse, or 
would the fact that the owner of the mare was, him- 
self, also on the spot remove any ground of action ? 
Aliis verbis ; who is legally responsible for accidents 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN DIAGNOSING LAMENEss. 
A Suaeestion. 





We all know how much the camera has dove in 
correcting our ideas as to the true action of the 
horse in motion on the flat and over obstacles, and 
I have for a long time theorised that every variety of 
lameness, according to its situation, degree and cause, 
must necessarily be distinguished by a particular 
and exact style of gait, which would be perfectly 
simple and manifest were our unaided powers of 
observation and reasoning sufficiently developed to 
detect them. 

This is no new thought; many of our men of light 
and learning, both in the past and present, have 
thought likewise, and some have even gone so far 
as to supply us with the characteristic, diagnostic 
signs of a goodly number of the many kinds of lame- 
ness. Yet I, who in common with many of my 
confréres, in a very snug unopposed practice, consider 
myself rather above the common “in Lamenesses™ 
frequently fail to find things jnst as they are repre- 
sented in books, though of course I never by any 
chance—at least, hardly ever, make a mistake as to 
the seat, cause or even treatment of a lame horse. 
I must admit that sometimes it breaks out in a 
new place, but I cannot be blamed for that. They 
all do it. 

It is, however, evident that to be a good judge of 
lameness one should have an accurately seeing eye; 
assisted perhaps by a good ear, and coupled with 8 
full development of the reasoning faculties. Un- 
fortunately, or perhaps fortunately, the quality of 
accuracy in these organs of observation and the 
reasoning powers, frequently in one individual differ 
very much in their relative values. This it is which 
so often causes doctors to differ in individual cases: 
vide; any horse case on record. On reflection. | 
think that at times otRer causes my have been at 
work to cause them to differ so very much, but that 
in no way affects our argument. 

One Veterinary Surgeon may have a good and true 
eye, and indifferent reasoning powers : another ” 
powers reversed, or in any other of the thousand-and- 
one changes which it is possible to ring on these a” 
other varying degrees of their relative powers : hence 
it is little wonder if,—starting from so many ore 
points as to what they suppose they see, and working 
the received ideas out with brain organs of vay 
varying powers—they should frequently arm’ . 
conclusions diametrically opposed. _ —_ 

I know your readers will agree with me © oe 
state that I have met many horse lovers who ce 
better judges of whether a horse was lame a 
as well as which leg, than some qualified orn 
Surgeons, but in most cases the trained sae 
who may at first have failed to detect any a» 
will, after it has been pointed out to — : new 
in demonstrating the cause where the ot ita y 
fail. So even in the simple matter of telling © evident 
on which leg an animal is going lame Itt 
that not only accurate sight but a cenit) on sni- 
reasoning power is necessary, 





which may happen at the time of service ? 


mal is trotted out, every onlooker wit 
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sight would see the same thing and arrive at the 
same conclusion ; but we know they don’t, in too 
many cases. At my old college where the students 
had separately, without consultation, to whisper their 
opinion into the ear of our very learned and cute 
Principal, I believe that it was quite the exception, 
when many students (more than three) were present, 
to find a horse which their collective wisdom did not 
condemn as lame all round. 

Now admitting that accurate observation and high 
reasoning powers are essential to the detection of 
some beastly types of lameness, I beg to submit that 
it is likely that the photographic camera with its 
absolutely true representation of things exposed to it ; 
joined say to the wnanimous (?) opinion of our ex- 
perienced Professors in one or all of our colleges ; 
corrected now and again, when possible, by post- 
mortem examinations, etc., might be productive of a 
series of pictures, exquisite representations of every 
known form of lameness; invaluable in the training 
of pupils and students, and sometiines even to the 
general practitioner. 

My suggestion is that some rich philanthropist, or 
body of men such as the R.C.V.S. should open and 
properly equip a ride for the purpose of taking such a 
series of photographs. As I have pointed out, to be 
of any real value, each case would have to be authen- 
ticated as what it professed to be, from seedy toe to 
hip joint disease, by the decision of our best authori- 
ties and post-mortem examinations. The camera 
requires noendorsement. I have no doubt but if this 
were properly carried out we would soon acquire a 
valuable series of absolutely correct representations 
of the several varieties of gait in every kind of 
lameness. 

Ex Beraar. 


ARE THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PUBLIC 
TREATING THE VETERINARY PROFESSION 


FAIRLY ? 
By Teppar Hopkin, F.R.C.V.S. 





At the Annual Meeting of the Lancashire Veteri- 
uty Medical Society held on Friday February 9th, 
oe was given to a very strong feeling as to 
ri We, a8 a profession, are being treated by the 
overnment and public. Our profession, as e whole, 
ver since Ihave known it, been honest and 
The mak in doing all that it could to prevent disease. 
kon one has been educated in hygiene and sanita- 
consi r aaa due to these causes have been | 
ious and y reduced ; whilst in the case of contag- 
tllowed ations diseases, if our advice had been | 
ished b , Mey too would not only have been dimin- 

ut almost banished. 

: Aan of twenty years standing will tell you 
slanders to-pheumonia contagiosa, foot-and-mouth, 
Similar dj Periodic ophthalmia, and many other 
every saan were a fruitful source of revenue to 
from these , loner, but now no income is derived 
ignored the advee In cases where the authorities have 
of glanders j vice of the veterinarian, as in the case 

‘in London. Having dealt honourably 





and sacrificed ourselves for the good of our country, 
what is the treatment we have received in return ? 

First, as regards Imperial governments. They 
have ignored us, onevery possible occasion in the 
administration of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act. Policemen have been appointed inspectors, 
and when they failed travelling inspectors, selected 
from every walk of life, have been appointed. There 
are reasons which need not be enumerated why local 
veterinary surgeons would be at a disadvantage in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act. Why should 
not the travelling inspectors be veterinary surgeons ? 
They would then be able to give reliable statistics 
as to the percentage of other diseasesin the slaughter- 
ed animals, and would be able to recognise infectious 
material, and in many ways have the advantage over 
men without the slightest knowledge of the material, 
and the laws governing it, with which they have to 
deal. 

If rumours are correct, the powers that be are not 
showing any anxiety to replace the retiring principal 
veterinary surgeon to the Board of Agriculture by a 
competent successor. Is the veterinary department 
of the Board to be officered by place-seekers, or by 
able members of the profession who are, by their 
training and education, well qualified for the duties 
they have to perform? If we, as a profession stand 
meekly by, this further insult and wrong will with- 
out doubt be perpetrated. Agitation is unpleasant, 
and we naturally shrink from it, but there are times 
| when unpleasant work becomes a duty, and this is 
now the case. The question should be brought 
before every veterinary medical association in the 
country, discussed, and a memorial sent to the 
Government and to the minister of the Agricultural 
Department. The Royal College has discussed the 
matter, and appointed a committee or deputation, and 
possibly it will not hesitate to go forward with it 
if strongly supported by the profession at large. 

One thing we lack, and that is a representative in 
the House of Commons. (I do not for one moment 
forget the great debt of gratitude our profession 
owes to Sir Frederick Fitzwygram). We want, 
instead of so many lawyers in the House, more 
medical men; and instead of so many directors of 
public companies, some representatives of our pro- 
fession and others instructed in the sanitation and 
food supply of our country. 

Second, how has our profession been treated by 
Muncipal Governments and Local Authorities ? 
Again, I say unjustly. Who so fit to recognise and 
detect disease in animals slaughtered for human 





food, and to help to carry out the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, as the veterinary surgeon ? 
In our city ‘for many years the inspector was a 
drunken, incompetent man, originally a butcher ; and 
when it became absolutely necessary to supersede 
him, had there not been a member of our pro- 
fession in the city council to fight the battle for us, 
our profession would again have been ignored. 


This is, and has been, the state of affairs all over 
the country. We are not asking for any favours, 
but that such important work should be done by 
men able and qualified to do it in a thorough manner 
—on scientific lines, not by guess work or chance. 
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Glanders, the greatest of all those scourges, is dealt 
with by those inspectors! Now can any but a 
veterinary surgeon know how to detect or deal with 
this disease? In human medicine we do not find 
medical officers of Health selected from butchers, 
bakers, and candle-stick makers. Why should it be 
so in ours? Because we have been too apathetic. 
Let us rouse ourselves, and prove to the world at 
large that we are competent to do our own work— 
and do it better than anyone else, and that we have, 
as stated at the commencement of this paper, acted 
disinterestedly. It may not be pleasant and in 
keeping with the finer instincts of a gentleman to 
insist on our own value, but it is necessary for our 
self-respect, our professional well-being, and that 
justice may be done. 


THE NATIONAL VETERINARY BENEVOLENT 
AND MUTUAL DEFENCE SOCIETY. 
By Tuomas Greaves, Knott Mill. 





The unjustifiable animadversions in the Editorial 
of The Veterinarian for 1st February, written by Prof. 
Macqueen, displays lack of knowledge of fact (on his 
own statement). Itis a reflection upon the above 
societies, and the method adopted by its officers in 
conducting its business. Such comment being cal- 
culated to mislead the Profession, we feel it to be our 
bounden duty to make the following statement. 


Wuen, Way, ann How tue Society was Formep. 


It was established in 1865, by a deputation of the 
officers of three or four Vety. Medical Societies, who, 
after many meetings and much consideration formu- 
lated a scheme, and drew up rules, &c. This con- 
ference was consequent on a paper read by Mr. 
Friend, V.S., before the Liverpool Veterinary Medical 
Association, on ‘The Liability of Veterinary Sur- 
geons.”’. The committee was composed of earnest, 
experienced, thoughtful men, who had seen that such 
a society was greatly required, they had only the 
best interests of the profession in view. It seems the 
Professor and others are actually ignorant of the 
name even of the Society. There is no Manchester 
V.B. Society, and never was, it is the National V.B. 
and M.D. Society. 

It has ramifications all over England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. We have ample evidence during nearly 
80 years experience that the two societies can work 
well and satisfactorily conjointly, there has never 
been the slightest friction from beginning to end, 
every one who isa well-wisher, every one who is 
a sincere friend, who desires to assist the Society 
can do so, and is hereby invited to assist by becoming 
members of the Society, not by showing the bickering 
spirit exhibited in this editorial—not by trying to tear 
the Society to pieces and deprecating the success 
which he has never once raised his little finger to 
assist. 

Tue Means Taken to Esrapuisu rr, 
When the above Society was first formed a circular 


setting forth its object and importance was sent to 
every member of the profession. This method of 





publishing our Society has been repeated more than 
a dozen times during these 29 years. The clains 
and importance of the society have been advocated 
repeatedly before every Veterinary Medical Associa. 
tion in England, Ireland, and Scotland; we have 
held our annual meetings in London, Edinburgh, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
other large Towns; our meetings are always pub- 
lished in the journals, and full reports given. These 
meetings are always conducted in the light of day; ou 
Treasurer has travelled more than 2000 miles ex. 
pressly to proclaim its existence, and has got members 
from every part of England, Ireland, and in Scotland; 
every year we have two or more articles in the 
Journals. So if the Professor Macqueen, is in 
ignorance, and knows none of the facts, he is to be 
pitied ; the fault is his own, and it convicts him of 
being unacquainted with the contents of his own 
Journal. I would beg you all to read those articles 
in The Veterinarian for 1864, and especially those 
for 1890, page 785, 281, 649, 864, and 266, and 
many others in other years. A motion was put and 
carried at our last meeting to apply to the four Colleges 
to be allowed to hang up in each College a board with 
the name and object of our society, and further to 
approach the Principal of each College and respect- 
fully request that he will kindly consent to introduce 
into one or other of his lectures a favourable mention 
of the object, and importance of our Society. The 
Editor of The Veterinary Record has kindly offered to 
give us a space for our use once a month. What 
more could our learned professor Macqueen do to 
remove the apathy which we all know exists to % 
great an extent in our profession. 


Tue Francia, STATEMENT. 


This statement has been made out annually, and 
printed in the Veterinarian, Veterinary Journal, and 
Veterinary Record, showing every shilling received and 
every shilling paid. The accounts have been regularly 
audited by the appoint€d auditors, we have dealt with 
some dozens of cases of Benevolence, and sole 
scores of cases of defence, we have defended cases 
London, Leeds, Birmingham, Cardiff, York, \ olver- 
hampton, Liverpool, Manchester, Macclesfield, Knuts- 
ford, Rugby, Melton Mowbray, Sheffield, and many 
other places too numerous to mention with satisfacto!) 
results, having been unsuccessful in only one ¢as* 
Yet in the face of this, this learned Professor asks 
the audacious question, ‘what facts in Its history 
occur to us? Emphatically we say It, nom 
What inferences can be drawn and what 
fluence can be wielded, I would ask, by see 
pernicious Editorials. Surely men are ” 
ignorant as they seem, or is it because they . vn 
read this Veterinarian, or: Veterinary Journd in _ 
Veterinary Record, perhaps they have been Up Van 
balloon, or they may be of the type 0 Re 


Winkle! The officers, namely, Mr. een 


with the 
interest to serve: 
for their servi’ 
ds of miles # 
in court, am 


President, Mr. Sam Loche, Secretary, Mr. G. 
Ex-secretary, and myself Hon Treasurer, 
members of council, have no self- 
no cost is incurred to the Society 
although sometimes they travel hundre 





attend the meetings, or give evidence 
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the loss of time, trouble, and expense, is accounted 
nought if only they can assist any member, his widow, 
or his orphans who are in trouble. I would say here, 
more in sorrow than in anger, that although every 
sensible man knows it is his duty, especially if they 
have a wife and family, to make due preparation in 
case of accident, or sudden death, few do _ this 
while in health and strength, viz., put themselves in 
a safe position, or their widows and orphans in the care 
of those who will care for them. In our experience 
it is most painful to think of the many applications 
made for help by those who being proceeded against, 
or who are in need of help but who have failed to 
become members, and are thus ineligible to receive 
help from our funds. It would appear we, the officers 
have given great offence for doing all the work of the 
society, but in our case we hear that still, small voice 
whisper ‘‘ Well done thou good and faithful servant.” 
This is our reward. 
“Tt is the mind that maketh good or 1ll, 
That maketh wretch or happy, rich or poor. 
For some that hath abundance at his will 
Hath not enough, but wants in greater store ; 
And other that hath little asks nu more, 
But in that little is both rich and wise.” 

We are satisfied that ‘nothing succeeds like 
success.” We have now between £3000 and £4000 
husbanded and safely invested in charge of legally 
appointed Trustees, the result of quiet persistent 
attention, and carefulness; this Benevolent Fund 
cannot under any conceivable circumstances be 
used for Defence purposes. We had 15 new members 
last year and 15 new members the year before, and 
11 new members this year. 


THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
By Harotp Sessrons, M.R.C.V.S., F.H.A.S. 





The report of the Royal Commissioners, on the 
construction and scope of the New University for 
London, has recently been drawn up and presented 
to Her Majesty. 

_The scheme proposes to form one Central Univer- 
sity for London, called the “ Gresham University,” 
to which will be affiliated various existing teaching 
schools In London. The governing body of the 
Cuaaine ye to consist of the Queen as visitor, a 
or ~aaen gg by convocation; a Vice-chancellor; 
hendieein * ad of sixty-five members; and an 

ouncil. 
Be opr of the senate to be elected by various 
stitutions, and professions, among them 


ing, the faculties of Art, Science, Medicine, Law, | 


catty Musie, Royal College Physicians, Royal 
nd Agden” Ne re of Apothecaries, and the 

, cultural Society. beside vari wi 
tions and Schools ociety, beside various Institu 
le ee _ Whole list there is no sign of the 
or wa rofession being in any way considered 
Jommissi ought of. Surely we cannot blame the 
Sners for this oversight, but must blame 


Oursely 

will . — : hope that the Council of the College 
cir utmost influence to secure us a position 

ersity, before it is too late. 


u 


in the New Uniy 











Any action that is taken would come with better 
grace and with much greater force from the Repre- 
sentatives of the profession than it would from indi- 
vidual members, and if successful, one of the 
drawbacks to the London Veterinary School would 
be removed. 

Some of us who have taken our diplomas during 
recent years have felt keen disappointment at being 
unable to take a University degree conveniently with 
our Veterinary Diploma, and have made considerable 
effort to induce the University authorities to accept 
the Veterinary Diploma as excusing at least some 
residence, if not to examinations in taking their 
degree. This was however without avail. 

At the present moment this hardship seems 
capable of being rectified and the status of the pro- 
fession raised in Academic circles. Will the council 
utilize this opportunity, or will they waste their time 
in discussing, ‘‘ The origin of ethics,” or ‘ Profes- 
sional Etiquette?’ A story is told of a certain 
County Council, that spent three quarters of an hour 
debating the sort of oil that should be used to lubri- 
cate their steam rollers, which immediately afterwards 
made a vote of £30,000 without any discussion. No 
doubt the subject of the oil was important, but it was 
the duty of an official to see about such details, 
while the council devoted its energy to the larger 
matter. May not we ask our council to consider 
the subject of a Veterinary degree, and enable us to 
take our proper position as Science students, and 
leave the small indefinable question of ‘ Professional 
etiquette ’’ to work out its own solution—which it is 
rapidly doing—especially if aided by the watchful 
care of the officials of the college ? 

There is every appearance that in the future duties 


\of the Veterinary Profession a wider and different 


field of work is opening up, and while we shall 
keep even in a stronger degree than before the treat- 
ment of individual cases, we shall also add, the Sani- 
tary inspection of buildings in which animals are 
kept; Hygiene and Preventive Medicine; and the 
Inspection of meat. 

But to hold our own in competing for this new 
work we must show the public as good or better 
qualifications than members of any other profession 
who may desire the same work, and a recognised 
University Degree will certainly aid us. 

[The R.C.V.S. jis not a teaching institution and might 
by any action injure itself.—Ep. | 


THE PROPOSED VETERINARY COLLEGE 
FOR IRELAND. 


By E. Wauus Hoarsg, F’.R.C.V.S., Cork. 





The Editorial remarks on the above subject, which 
appeared in the Veterinary Record, of February 3rd, 
will be read with satisfaction by most members of the 
profession in Ireland. 

A teaching school established could not possibly be 
of any detriment to the profession, in fact it would be 
of advantage in stimulating its teachers to educate 
the students to as high a standard as possible, but if 
there be any chance of another diploma-granting 
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body being formed, then indeed it is a matter of very 
serious importance. 

Even at the present time the evil effects of over 
competition are being felt in this country, where the 
supply of practitioners already exceeds the demand, 
and if the entry to the profession be facilitated by 
the formation of another examining and diploma 
granting body, it is clear that the profession will be- 
come deteriorated thereby. 

It is a strange fact that although Dublin possesses 
medical schools and examining boards and universi- 
ties of a very high standard, a large proportion of 
medical students go over to Edinburgh and other 
places to cbtain their qualifications. 

One argument brought forward by the promoters 
of the Irish Veterinary College, is, that it is a great 
hardship for Irish students to have to study in either 
London, Edinburgh, or Glasgow, but from what we 
know of the medical students as just stated, it would 
appear that those in the Veterinary line would also 
leave their own country to study, unless indeed the 
examinations were made of such a character, as 
would induce them to remain, 

The profession at present, under the new rules of 
study and examinations, has reached a very high 
standard of perfection, and anything that would tend 
to detract from such a state, should be put down with 
a strong hand. One examining and diploma-grant- 
ing body is amply sufficient for the United Kingdom, 
it is the fairest principle, because all student’ have 
to undergo a similar examination as to their fitness 
to practice. & 

What strikes one as peculiar with reference-to the 
deputation which waited on Mr. Morley, is, that 
among all the names reported, there does not; appear 
the name ofa single'Veterinary Surgeon. Perhaps this 
may be an error—at any rate it contained an ample 
number of Medical men. : 
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THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 





(Continued from page 457.) 


Meeting at Red Lion Square on Thursday, February 
Ist. “ Intestinal Calculi in the Horse’’ by A. L. Butters, 
M.R.C.V.S. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Rogerson thanked Mr. Butters for the ve 
practical way in which he had dealt with the subject. He 
thought he had said nearly all that was necessary to be 
said but he (Mr. Rogerson) had just jotted down a few 
points to which he would briefly allude. First with re- 
gard to the frequency of these concretions; he-did not 
think they were sufficieutly observant as a rule in mak- 
ing post-mortem examinations, and that many of these 
calculi were overlooked by them. They all knew how 
anxious knackers were to get hold of these calculi 
because they could make a little money out of them by 
selling them to various individuals who were interested 
in these things. He had lost no less than ten horses 


during the last twelve months through the pre f 
calculi. Mr. Butters’ estimate had wgendentie povome S 
the weight of those calculi found in his (Mr. Rogerson’s) 


experience. The weight in the cases which had come 
under his notice was from 2lb. to 3lb.—4lb. at the 
most. As to the composition of the calculi the prepon- 
derance of the prosphates led him to suppose that the 
concretions were formed in a great measure by the 
material which the horses got in the way of food, more 
particularly bran, as that was composed very largely of 
salts. The situation also, he thought, was very impor- 
tant. Mr. Rogerson pointed out various specimens 
amongst the collection which he had assisted Mr. But- 
ters in gathering, as the kind of calculi which caused 
death. Most of the specimens shown were, he said, his, 
None of the concretions present which he indicated had 
been formed without a nucleus—either of gravel or 
granite. In one case a piece of india-rubber formed the 
nucleus. Mr. Butters had referred to a morbid condi- 
tion of the intestines in cases of calculi. In this, Mr. 
Rogerson was inclined to disagree with him. In making 
post-mortem examinations in these cases he had rarely 
found any morbid condition of the intestines, and very 
little inflammation at the seat where they were found. 
As to temperature, that was, in his experience, verylittle 
in excess of the normal. Concerning the duration of 
the symptoms, he found that they would last from thirty- 
six to forty-eight hours as a rule. Mr. Butters had 
mentioned the examination of the rectum. By this 
method he (Mr. Rogerson) had not yet been able to 
reach the calcnlus. He had got a calculus into the float- 
ing colon and been unable to pass it any further except 
a foot or two. Mr. Butters had referred to a very 
important point in connection with this disease—if he 
might so call it—and that was the operation of laparo- 
tomy. On one occasion he (Mr. Rogerson) ventured to 
perform that operation. The animal was almost at the 
point of death before he attempted it. The time was 
when the animal was lying down in the box. He secared 
the horse by means of hobbles and administered chloro- 
form, and he made the incision in the region of the flank. 
He had frequently consulted various practitioners with 
regard to this operation, and had always been assur 
that it was impossible; that the moment one made the 
incision the intestines came out, and that they could not 
be got back again. That, however, was not his exper 
ience. He thought that if they were careful in the 
operation, careful in making the incision, they could get 
in their arm and manippiate the interior without any 
fear of the intestines rushing out. At any rate in this 
way he found the calculus in the case he referred to. 
The mare died before he completed the operation. 
passed his arm into the abdomen, got hold of the oe 
and worked his way up until he came to the calculus 
which was where he expected to find it. ' 
As to diet, he hada very great objection to the on * 
bran. It was largely composed of material that went J 
form these concretions. Nor did he think bran wet 
very nutritious sort of diet. Alluding to the aaa : 
separator, to which reference had been made by 4 ; 
Butters, Mr. Rogerson considered it a well pre i 
machine and that all large horse owners should wade 
It was composed of a magnetised steel plate t lect 
which the oats percolated, and which naturally - food. 
the little bits—foreign bodies—contained 10 ta ve 
He exhibited a specimen of the machine whic Seep 
of English manufacture. Having obtained = spe “i 
he was curious to know how the nails pre ear o day 
mixed with the oats. He made the discovery % sea 
when he chanced to be in the company of 3 fee tack- 
captain, who told him that the nails were near about 
ing the canvass round the vessel when oe oats from 
to be shipped, the canvas used to etapa atting into 
percolating into the crevices of the ship an¢ 8 


the machinery. . to Mr. 
Professor Puwnenriy said he had listevet ity tho 
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Jeasure he always experienced in hearing addresses of 
the kind that were the result of real, practical observa- 
tion. The subject had been dealt with from the most 
important point of view, namely, of prevention. He 
thought they could pretty clearly understand from Mr. 
Butters that he was not at all certain about the cases in 
which calculi existed, that they had no means of posi- 
tively ascertaining when these concretions existed ; and 
that if they could settle the question of their existence 
by manipulation, he regarded the operation at present 
asa rather risky one. As far as prevention went he 
(Professor Penberthy) was entirely with Mr. Butters. 
As regarded the formation of a calculus and the condi 

tions that favoured it he did not agree with Mr. Butters 
or with Mr. Rogerson. In the first place he did not 
think they could have a calculus without a nucleus, either 
an oat-hair one, or a phosphate one, or a mixed one. 
Everything must have a beginning and it seemed im- 
possible to him to have a calculus without there being 
first anucleus. In the case of an oat-hair calculus it was 
just possible that the material forming the nucleus was 
usually of the same nature as that of which the rest was 
formed. Again a little oat-hair or animal hair became 
mixed with material containing a large amount of phos- 

phates and they got the formation of a nucleus. He did 
not think that the feeding of horses with bran favoured 
very much the formation of calculi. He quite agreed 
with Mr. Butters that the peculiar condition of the 
alimentary canal which he described led to the formation 
of calculus. Professor Penberthy produced a small 
nucleus which was not yet covered by the calculus. It 


was, he said, passed by a pony still living which had | 


passed about twenty-three calculi altogether. This pony 
was one of nine others that had been fed for the last six 
years on absolutely the same food and the same water, 
and yet it was the only animal that had shewn the slight- 
est sign of calculus. Although the owner had fed horses 
iu the same way during the last sixty-five years he had 


never anything indicative of calculus formation before. | 


The habit of the pony was, when it was brought up to the 
door and its head was loose, to pick up gravel from the 
walk, and the uucleus produced was a bit of pebble. In 
order to understand how calculi were formed they must 
first determine whether the material which was fixed on 
to the uucleus was a body which was previously soluble 
7 in solution, or was it deposited by chemical change, 
nd al alteration in the chemical reaction or laid in as 
Tai—something taken in as food. He thought bran 
Pa increase peristalsis, but that it was altering the 
chemical constitution of the contents of the intestines 


which threw down the basic phosphates. Many of the | 


pop hates were soluble. It was some condition special 
rater 8 ee which threw out by solution the salts 
ing re 8 “¢ basic phosphate which was insoluble. Hav- 
and to th to the large number of horses fed with bran 
fed, he — number of calculi found in horses so 
me he - not think the solution of the problem 
a bran diet mation of calenli was to be discovered in 
must _ His theory was that these concretions 
in pickin er result from the habit of the individual 
tion of nf up the nuclei, or from some special condi- 
of the salt oe which favoured the deposition 
the caleuln ' the peculiar form in which they found it in 
eed a ho 8. He thought it would be very difficult to 

"se on bran and produce a calcuius with any 


«Bree of . ; 
immense aa Mr. Butters did not mention the 


of calculi—eley 


s7lb., i 

cad Flay alone weighed 26lb., and yet the 
at 18 enormous caleulus—the animal-- never | 
Its life, y ‘ymptoms of abdominal complaint during | 


Meumonis it lived fifteen years, dying eventually of | 


tise to an culi which had been found without giving 
knew of 27 ™@Ptoms whatever. He (Prof. Penberthy) | 
en altogether—jointly weighing | 


worn down to the extent of two or three inches, and it 
included several metallic bodies. In this case he assumed 
that a pouch existed in the intestines which held the 
calculus and distended as the calculus grew, yet still 
allowing room in the intestines for food to pass over, and 
for the calculus to increase on its upper surface. It 
was, he thought, this pouch that caused the peculiar con- 
formation of some of the calculi they came across. He 
did not think that as a rule these calculi went any great 
length to and fro in the intestines. He agreed with Mr. 
| Butters that they were very probably formed in some 
certain spot, the chemical re-action of which was 
| peculiar. He did not know that he had any very strong 
| opinion about the symptoms, but his experience certainly 
| pointed to recurrent colic, and so strong was his opinion 
| upon that point that if an owner had a horse which had 
| recurrent attacks of colic, he should advise him that it 
| was likely that calculus would end the animal’s life. He 
| was not, however, at all certain about this. It did not 
follow that because a horse had a calculus it would 
necessarily die. Mr. Rowe and himself had had a case 
in point where a horse passed several calculi and yet 
lived. (Mr. Rowe: “And it has been sold since.’’) 
(Laughter.) Well, the principal point that he wished to 
bring before the meeting as a view of his own was that 
he considered the condition of the intestine, as the result 
of some chemical re-action which he could not explain, 
favoured the formation of calculi. They kuew that the 
great acidity of the stomach in all probability prevented 
the formation of calculi there. What excited the 
chemical re-action or change in the intestine he did 
not attempt to suggest, but he believed the chemical re- 
| action was such as to alter the re-action of the constitu- 
'ents and throw down the lime salts. So in the preven- 
tion of calculi as well as in the avoidance of nuclei he 
should advise all his clients, were he a private practi- 
tioner, that their animals must have tonic and alterative 
medicine very often. (Applause.) 

Professor MacquEEN complimented Mr. Butters on 
his very excellent paper. A more thoughtful production, 
he had not, he believed, listened to since he became a 
member of that Society. With regard to the frequency 
of intestinal calculi he believed that cases of the kind 
were not nearly so frequent as they used to be, and he 
thought that this was largely due to the greater attention 
which was paid to the preparation of the horses’ food. 
| As to the situation of the calculus, his opinion was that 
'it was found in most cases in the cvlon, and when it 
| moved it was found in the single colon. He had looked 
back for a good many years in the records of the pro- 
|fession and he had only found one case recorded in 











| English veterinary literature where the calculus was in 
the ceecum. The French physiologist, Colin, made 900 
post-mortem examinations, and in 20 of these he dis- 
| covered the calculus in the colon and only one in the 
ceecum. Now, in this country they frequently found a 
| calculus in the floating colon—the small colon, but the 
| probability was that the calculus had been moved from 
_its original position in the double colon. His belief was 
that the cause of the production of calculus uf any form 
| was to be found in the anatomical arrangement of the 
| horse’s intestines and the character of the material it 
| took into its stomach. They might first have a depraved 
| appetite or some other form of indigestion causing the 
' animal to take into its stomach material that was noi 
'suluble. With regard to the production of phosphates 
tending to bring about the calculi as the result of the 
precipitation of salts, he maintained that most substances 
taken into the stomach contained those salts, and indi- 
| gestion ensuing on this abnormal material they found in 


‘the anatomical arrangement of the colon, conditions 


favourable to accumulation. 
He was of opinion that if there was one food more than 


» The calculus found only after death, was | another calculated to produce calculi it was bran. In 
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this contentment he differed entirely from Professor 
Penberthy, notwithstanding that gentleman’s elaborate 
statements with regard to certain basic phosphates, and 
phosphates that were not basic. He confessed that 
he could not follow Professor Penberthy in his 
organic chemistry on this point. It was a matter 
of no concern whether the phosphate was basic or 
not so long as they ‘knew that bran contained a 
large percentage of them, or so long as they knew that 
bran was practically indigestible ; that it passed almost 
entirely through a horse, lost some water in the process, 
but was certainly not digested. Professor Penberthy 
qualified his conclusions a little by saying that if bran 
was given in proper quantity it would not be likely to 
do any harm. He quite agreed with him. As to symp- 
toms he was sorry to say that he had never been able to 
discover any diagnostic symptoms of calculi. He was of 
Mr. Butters’ opinion that every symptom failed. He 
agreed with Professor Penberthy when that gentleman 
said that recurrence of pain was strongly suggestive of 
intestinal calculus. In many cases within his own know- 
ledge, where the animals were subject to repeated attacks 
of abdominal pain the presence of calculi was never 
diagnosed during those attacks, but post-mortem exam- 
inations disclosed the existence of concretions. But in 
those cases there was, nevertheless, a suspicion of 
calculus, and treatment was directed to bringing about 
recovery, under the impression that calculus was the 
cause of the pain. Now the reason why a large calculus, 
say one of 25 or 301b., might not show any symptom of 
its presence was, as had been explained, the fact that it 
created a pocket for itself. A dilatation of the intes- 
tines occurred, and until a calculus was removed or 
shifted there were no symptoms. He believed that in 
some cases they actually succeeded in returning the 
calculus to its original seat—cases where recovery 
occurred. 

His opinion was that all treatment should be directed 
to keeping the patient as quiet as possible with that end 
in view. ‘Chen as to the duration of symptoms, he had 
had one case where a horse lived twenty-three days. It 
did not eat any solid food during that time; but it 
drank, and received nutritive enemas. ‘The symptoms 
continued during the whole of the twenty-three days. 
In referring to veterinary periodicals he found a case 
reported by Mr. J. Brown, of London, where a horse 
developed symptoms on the 1st January and lived until 
the 7th of the next month, showing continuously mean- 
while symptoms of abdominal pain. In that case a post- 
mortem examination revealed a calculus weighing 5lb. 
in the single colon. In another reported case where a 
horse with a calculus lived thirty days after developing 
symptoms, one symptom was noteworthy, and that was 
that the animal during its entire illness never pawed the 
litter. Pawing the litter he regarded as a first rate 
symptom of intestinal calculus. Backing, he believed, 
was another symptom although that was not sufticiently 
distinctive. It was not by one symptom that calculus 
was to be diagnosed but by a collection of symptoms. 
He was very much in favour of rectal exploration not 
once, but as often as possible. Some one had said that 
they would never succeed in relieving an animal of 
rectal calculus. Well, he had removed calculi from the 
rectum by repeated exploration and injection with oil, 
and he did not know any better plan of diagnosis than 
by passing the hand up the rectum. He had always 
observed that a horse affected with calculus developed 
his symptoms slowly, gradually, became uneasy, remained 
uneasy, and never showed any acute symptoms until 
death was nearly approaching. As to treatment he 
agreed with Mr. Butters. It was advisable to look well 


after and superintend the preparation of the food. 
There was no doubt that the use of the automatic 
separator then exhibited was preventing a great many 


cases ofintestinal calculus. In cases which were diagnosed 
he believed in the operative treatment which had bee 
recommended, and he was glad to hear that Mr. Rogerson 
had attempted to relieve a case by laparotomy. In 1877 
that operation was performed by Felizet, who thusab- 
stracted from the colon of a horse a calculus the size of a 
child’s head. The operation was perfectly successful, 
Professor Macqueen went on to say that he thought there 
was great scope for operative procedure in cases of caleu- 
lus, but a condition precedent to this was that the cases 
must be first correctly diagnosed. This was their diff- 
culty. Their only hope of real diagnosis was in repeated 
rectal exploration. If anyone could diagnose calculus it 
could only be done through the rectum, and the oftener 
rectal exploration was resorted to the better. As to the 
bowel coming out, that was of no consequence. They 
had had in another operation the escape of the bowels, 
There was nothing to be afraid of on that score. 
If the bowels would not go back they could puncture 
them. ‘he main thing was -to diagnose a case early, 
before the patient got worn out. He was determined at 
the first opportunity when a case of calculus was diag- 
nosed, that he would operate in spite of any other hind- 
rance. (Applause.) 

Mr. HuRNDALL said one of the great advantages of 
that society was that they were able to air their various 
experiences, but it was singular how, after many years 
practice, some of them differed on points in the way they 
did. He was rather surprised that from the remarks 
made by gentlemen of considerable experience in regard 
to calculi, none of them seemed to have been struck by 
one symptom. The symptom to which he referred had 
invariably been present in the cases which had come 
under his notice. It was the straining of the quarters 
against the wall. He did not mean to say that they 
never saw straining under any other circumstances, but 
straining with this disposition to pressure against the 
wall had invariably been observed by him on the part 
of horses ultimately found by post-mortem examination 
to have calculi. He perfectly agreed with Mr. Butters 
and subsequent speakers that the recurrence of pall of 
a very violent character was another symptom of calculus. 
A horse seemed to have pain coming on and it passed off 
for a few minutes and then recurred, but they did not 
see this indication of violent pain in a horse that — 
itself about. It lay dow, got up, turned round, looke 
at its side and gave evidence of pain, which appeared to 
be continuous but which eventually subsided fora short 
time. He was partly disposed to agree with Professor 
Penberthy’s views that there was a calculous diathesls, 
a tendency in the mucous membrane to deposit ~ 
chemical form an excess of phosphatic constituen’® 
which the system did not assimilate. He did uot “" 
whether that was putting it exactly as his friend put it, 
but that was the view which he took. 5 te 

Professor PenBERTHY :—That is uot what I mean 
imply. , 

Mr. Hurnpact said that was his own view an 
question, and he thought, too, that bran was = that 
an article of diet which was calculated to furt a 4 its 
morbid condition ; because bran, if he unders 

“ ye x . onderan 
chemical composition aright, contained a prep ere CoD: 
of phosphate. However that might be, they y vantities 
fronted with the fact that horses fed on large ai than 
of bran were more often the subjects of we h he 
horses which were not fed with bran. A : ~ ods 
agreed with Professor Macqueen that er srmation of 
readily digested, and that it assisted in the - digestion 
calculi without having undergone the ere * was the 
to any great degree, yet he thought yen n, and that 
phosphates that were more readily acted ae ‘us. Like 
had a tendency to deposit around awh mt a rule t0 
Professor Macqueen, he had always mace ™ 
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experience that on three or four occasions he had 
succeeded in removing calculi, some of which were about 
the size of his fist, he thought. He was surprised to 
hear Mr. Rogerson say he had never had a similar ex- 
perience because, as they were aware, in the class of 
horse with which that gentleman had to deal, calculi 
were more frequently met with than they were, perhaps, 
in animals of a lighter character. He would give them 
an illustration in confirmation of his view that horses 
fed largely on bran were more subject to calculi than 
horses otherwise fed. He was veterinary surgeon to a 
firm of brewers in Liverpool who owned for‘y or fifty 
horses. Prior to his taking charge of the stud they had 
been very much troubled with colic. A mare, soon 
after he had taken charge of the stud, showed symptoms 
which led him to conclude that she had a calculus. He 
told one of her proprietors so. She had recurring illness 
and recovered after his treatment time after time, but 


ultimately succumbed after twenty-four hours pain. The | 


client was rather sceptical, and asked that his foreman 
might be present at-the post-mortem examination. He 
(Mr. Hurndall) consented. The result was the discovery 
ofacatculus 7 or 8 lb. in weight. It was somewhat 
of ahoneycomb shape with very large prominences, and 
they could readily understand that such a calculus very 
easily got fixed into a position whence it wonld be very 
dificult to remove. That case convinced him that with- 
out a surgical operation they could not hope for any 
good result unless the calculi were of such a size as to 
admit of passing on through the small colon. Mr. 
Butters was right, he thought, in recommending that 
other food should be substituted for bran. After the 
death of this mare, he suggested to the firm with whom 
bran was a ready article of diet, that they should not 
give their horses bran in such large quantities. They 
asked him to formulate a diet and he did so leaving 
bran entirely out of it. They reluctantly consented to 
adopt the diet he advised, but after it was adopted there 
was no other case of calculus in their stud during 
the five or six years he acted for them. 

Professor PENBERTHY said he appeared not to have 
made himself plain and, therefore, he would try to 
‘xplain his meaning better. He allowed that bran 
contained a large amount of material of which calculi 
were formed and that if that material was not present 
calenli would not be formed. His idea was that a part 
of the alimentary canal got in such a condition as to 
favour the deposition of phosphate which was insoluble 
in the contents of the intestine—he would not call the 
phosphate « basic,” if that word was objectionable. He 
could not forget that every horse had bands on its colon, 
and that the great majority of horses in Great Britian 


ate bran in small quantities. He took into account the | 


habit of swallowing materials that might form nuclei, and 


- “ lieved the great factor was the altered condition | 
PE of the bowel and its contents in favouring the 
ition he had mentioned. Although probably 79 per | 


be formed in a similar way. The horse to which he 
referred was ill, he thought, two days. It was in very 


the slightest hope of recovery. At last the animal passed 
a mass of feecal matter nearly the stze of the smooth 
ball he saw on the table. It was as hard as it could 
possibly be, almost as hard as one of the oat-hair calculi 
which had been exhibited that evening. The horse was 
making rapid progress towards recovery, and he saw no 
reason why it should not recover when, on the following 
moaning, to his astonishment he found it was dead. In 
making a post-mortem he discovered another and a 
larger mass of foecal matter which had formed a calculus 
almost within reach of one’s arm, just at the end of the 
colon. One thing he was disappointed that Mr. Butters 
did not touch upon, and that was the length of time 
involved in the formation of these calculi. That seemed 
to him to be an important point. In the case of a 
horse of which he had experience where an enormous 
calculus was found after death, the animal never showed 
any symptoms whatever until the illness occurred which 
ended in its death within two or three days. The 
singularity of this case was that there was a sac of the 
bowel in which the enormons calculus had lodged, but 
from some cause or other—probably from the horse’s 
rolling—it passed into bowel and blocked it. This horse 
belonged to a miller and was oue of twenty, all of which 
were largely fed on bran. The animal in question was 
however the only horse, so far as Mr. Edgar knew, 
which had calculus. The miller continued to feed his 
horses with bran and had not had another case of the 

kind. He (Mr. Edgar) believed with Professor Pen- 

berthy that there must ve some peculiarity of the 
system that favoured the formation of calculi. If bran 

were the sole cause of calculi they might naturally expect 
more than the very small percentage of such cases in 

| horses largely fed with bran. The horse of the miller to 

| which he referred was ten or twelve years old. The 
question was how long had the calculus been in it ? 
was it absolutely certain that these stones were formed 

layer upon layer from the outside or was calculus an 

internal growth or enlargement taking place by itself. 

Were calculi produced entirely by deposit? He believed 
that they were, and that the growth was very rapid. 

In conclusion Mr. Edgar moved the adjournment of the 

discussion. 

| Professor MacquEEN :—I shall be glad to second that, 

| but not with the intention of speakingagain. However, 
_I hope to be present at the next meeting. 

| The motion having been adopted, a vote of thanks to 








| the Chairman—moved by Professor PENRERTHY and 


/ seconded by Mr. Hurnpatit—concluded the proceedings. 
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ut of horses ate bran sufficiently to form calculi a very | 


re. peeetticn of these were thus affected; and bran 

endicin eld could not produce the calculus unless the 
" 10us were present which favoured it. 

obliged t, Ebcar said that personally he felt very much 


at ae sing for having introduced a subject 
eresting in : “ 
seemed to hin g 10 more ways than one, because it 


1 that they were still very far from being 


| Wednesday, Feb. 14th, at 6.30 p.m. There were present 
|'Mr. G. W. Freer in the chair, and 61 members and 
| visitors. Mr. Dowell related a very interesting case of 


A meeting of the above was held in the College on 


tibial fracture without displacement.* Are essay on 
“The method of examining horses for soundness ”’ was 


either in the knowledge of the formation of these | then read by Mr. Hoole. The essay was a most instruc- 
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jean symptoms which they exhibited. Hence 
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‘tive one and fully embraced the subject, dealing also 
| with the wording of certificates. A discussion ensued in 
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EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


ANTHRAX. 
By PRorrssor Axe. 


[Abstract of paper read before the Farmers’ Club, at 
Salisbury Square Hotel, on February 5th.] 

It is now 20 years since I demonstrated for the first 
time, | believe, in this country, the contagious nature of 
anthrax. I then showed by a series of experiments * on 
rabbits, guinea pigs, and other creatures, what continen- 
tal veterinarians had already affirmed, that the blood of 
animals dead of the disease invariably contained large 
numbers of a particular organism, which has since become 
known as the bacillus anthracis. That this organism was 
the cause of the disease I had then no doubt whatever, 
but it was left for Koch, the distinguished bacteriologist, 
by the adoption of improved methods of research, to 
afford absolute proof of its causative relations, which he 
accomplished in 1876. 

The organism of anthrax belongs to the vegetable 
kingdom, and is now generally regarded as one of the 
class of lower fungi. It consists of an elongated mass 
enclosed ina thin transparent sheath or case. In shape 
it is like a small rod, as illustrated by the diagram before 
you, but the figure conveys no idea of its extreme 
minuteness. It is probably not more than 1-1800th to 
1-2000th of an inch in diameter. 

The anthrax bacillus possesses marvellous powers of 
reproduction, and it is impossible to conceive, much less 
to estimate, the vast numbers of these organisms which 
may come into existence in a few hours after once a few 
of them have gained access to the blood of a susceptible 
animal. 

its mode of reproduction depends upon the conditions 
ander which it is placed. In the blood of the living 
animal it is effected as illustrated on the diagram by a 
process of vegetative multiplication, i.c., the little rods 
after rapidly increasing in length divide into short seg- 
ments, each of which, on being detached, forms a 
separate and independent organism. These as before 
undergo elongation and division, and this lengthening and 
dividing is repeated again and again, and continued un- 
til disorganisation of the blood and blocking of vessels 
results in death of the victim. 

In this mode of propagation we recognise one of the 
simplest forms of reproduction, in which, however, none 
of the elements can be said to reach maturity. If the 
parasite be cultivated outside the body, whether in the 
laboratory of the bacteriologist or in the soil of our pas- 
tures, the highest stage of development is reached, pro- 
vided the necessary conditions as to food, moisture, air, 


a living animal they speedily develop into anthrax 
rods. 

As we have already seen, the living body furnishes al] 
the conditions of temperature, food, and moisture 
necessary for bacillary reproduction. When, however, 
death takes place, provided the body is not opened or th 
hide cut, the organisms then existing in the blood soon 
disappear. In from seven to nine days, or even earlier 
than that, they degenerate, die, and break up, as putre- 
faction proceeds, after which the blood loses its power of 
infection. 

If, on the other hand, the carcase be opened and air is 
allowed access to the blood, then active spore formation 
commences in the bacilli, and continues so long as the 
necessary warmth remains in the flesh, and decomposi- 
tion is delayed. Much the same may be said of the 
organisms contained in blood-stained discharges which 
fall from the sick, and in the blood which herdsmen and 
others frequently extract as a measure of treatment. 
These on falling to the ground find ample food supply, 
and a fertile soil in the organic solutions which abound 
on our damp pastures; and under the influence of 
summer heat soon proceed to spore formation, and con- 
taminate the soil with seeds of the disease. 

It is to these seeds cf the disease that anthrax owes 
its stubborn resistance to measures of prevention and 
extermination. Unlike the rods from which they spring, 
they are possessed of a strong outer covering or shell, 
which enables them to resist extreme changes of tem- 
perature and other adverse conditions, and to remain 
dormant in the soil for long periods like the seeds of 
charlock. Drying and freezing do not destroy them, and 
after boiling for a period of several minutes they still 
retain their power of infection. To rid the soil uf them 
is impossible, but it is quite practicable to largely 
diminish its further infection if farmers are willing to 
carry out the teachings of sanitary science. = 

The success of sanitary science in the subjection of 
anim] plagues depends for the most part upon the vitality 
of the organisms out of which they arise, the habitat or 
environment under which they live, and the extent to 
which their importation from foreign sources can be 
controlled. We have already pointed out that the 
microbe of anthrax finds a habitat as congenial in ' 
soil of our pastures as in the blood of our cattle, an 
there it lives unseen fy6m year to year, and for a 
years, retaining the while all its virulence and power . 
evil, notwithstanding the extremes of cold and — 
dryness and moisture to which it is exposed. : 
buried in the earth it gives out no signs of its W wt 

about, and cannot therefore be attacked, and it 18 00 4 
when an outbreak of the disease appears that its presen “ 
is made known. From a sanitary point of view this a 
serious and unsurmountable difficulty. It 1s — is 
therefore, to recognise that the poison of this “ 
most under our control when in the body of the 





and temperature are supplied. Here the short rods con- 
tinue to grow into long filaments, in the centre of which 
there soon appears a row of round or ovoid glistening 
particles as shown in the diagram. These are the spores 
or seeds of the fungus, which, in due course, escape from 
their spore case, as peas do from the pod, and, like the 
latter, form starting points for the growth of fresh plants. 
This difference m the behaviour of the anthrax organism 
under the conditions stated arises from the fact that 
seed formation can only take place in them when the 
bacilli have access to atmospheric air. So long as they 
are confined to the blood vessels, where air is not 
accessitle, so long du they fail to form seeds or spores. 
But it must be remembered that although atmospheric 
air is necessary to seed formation by the bacilli, it is not 
necessary to the development of bacilli from the seeds. 
For it is found that when the latter are inoculated into 





* Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal, 1873. 


and afflicted, but even here it cannot be claimed oo. 
have hitherto made any serious attempt to ony satire 
asmuch as we simply return it to the age Bg 
element—multiplied many thousandfold in the 
carcases of its victims. 


MEasuURES OF PREVENTION. 
s not alone 4 


The difficulty of stamping out anthrax 15 2° } 
matter of the life history of the orgaoism, but i by 
dependent upon the freedom with which the ‘| produc 
disease is imported from abroad with rye arisig 
and remains, and the poms use of re 
out of them for manurial purposes. out, # 

If, however, this disease cannot be “ee 
great deal may be done to prevent ts d here let me 
suppress it when it appears on 4 farm ; jr may hope 
say that much of the success for which Whe intell 
this direction would depend more upo? 
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exercise of precautionary measures by stock owners | being carried out. Ast i 
— than io Statutory legislation. Although | ded e ith suspicion as fom coh yar wei tual ; 
t A atter we! in oye as a means of combating | affected I would say that when the existence of po tht : 
. ped ee —— oe na speedy suppression, | has been established in a herd, all animals Siena io. 
: e be me + otha e Boor -_ itherto made under the | perature of 105° should be dealt with as infected Sates 
— g é — (Animals) Act do not appear to | and destroyed. Moreover, suspicion of anthrax sl nd 
ave apes opeful reduction in the number of out- | always attach to animals which die sudden] ¥ ne ‘far 
— notified since they came into operation in 1886 without obvious reason, and such cases he 1 it ‘ dealt 
and respectively. According to the statistics of the | with as infected animals, until assu ys whee 
aoe gradual diminution took place | trary has been obtained from a pre ag cam. 
— remnil = co oe ure vag a penny | = Neglect of this precaution has led to a. Pol 
2 . ? ’ ’ ; 7) . . 
145 ; A 1890, 137. In 1891, however, the number ree wer Awa sot yp agp cme A occa 
— a seh sce ae he eat while in | —- oe momeree animals has not been an un- 
eported. é mixed good. Both the pole-axe and i 
Bi ona bee oem a quite in accord with | escape of blood and sasieenaeth roomed ther ca 0 roe 
. a eee anyoee eed ene gy ee — — — To obviate this all anthrax animals should be 
mtn iu te <enees bo cnmmeaad — be vrs — . nos te by the injection of prussic acid directly into 
ee oe earlier a | the lungs, or into one of the large veins. The operation 
pon apie ww Agee ce of human food when | when properly performed, is a bloodless one, and if 
spp ow n the three first-named diseases | carried out early in the attack affords the best 8 it 
is course was dictated by considerations affecting the | against further scattering of th i nie ictal 
mode of spread, and the low vitality of the contagion | ne agai: 
= of ventory | ey arose. Such considera- 
ions warranted the conclusion that all these affections, Pasteur has shown that by growir 
could be * stamped out,”’ or in other words that all the | anthrax under certaip eS ee ee 
— . germs out of which they arose were capable of | the body, their natural virulence may be toned down or 
— estroyed, and the country freed from infection. | aitered until they are entirely deprived of their hurtful 
e end in these cases amply justify the means, but, for | properties, and he has further demonstrated that if this 
— which I have given in considering the life history virus be introduced into the body of healthy animals at 
a e — microbe, there is no prospect or promise | certain stages of its cultivation, such animals become 
: n . result in respect to the disease in question. proof against the disease—they become what is termed 
8 already remarked, the power possessed by anthrax | protected ; just as man is protected from small-pux b 
aveien ona a _ yen oo the animal body > vaccination. ‘ r 
o those of cattle plague, foot-and-mouth For what period anthrax vaccine affor i 
—_ a eaeeennt. In each of these three | against subsequent infection I am not «cay praia! 
oe - ¥ germs which leave the body of the sick certainly for nine months, and may be much longer. 
ee ~é ae perish unless transferred to another It is mach to be regretted that such a hopeful safe- 
oo - . To slaughter, therefore, all cattle in a| guard against anthrax should be restricted in its employ- 
aaa Peg nome of one or another of these | ment by fear of possible dangers arising out of its defec- 
reve: A he e a of starving the virus by removing | tive preparation. 
~ ak a - which it can live and grow. The mode | In course of its use in France, Germany, and other 
re pe bt ex enters the body must also be taken countries, it has been found that in consequence of 
i te rage 2 upon the necessity for destroy- faulty preparation the vaccine material has sometimes 
eee pe s. In this connection a striking and retained its natural virulence, and caused the death of 
we se al enpenee exists between what occurs in | animals it should have protected. While on other 
eg - —— disorders named. In the former | 0ccasions its protecting power has been cultivated out of 
Ghee ne ones eneeely by the mouth along | 1t, with the result that animals inoculated with this over- 
saaxtenaes er, while in the latter it is mainly re- | attenuated virus have not been protected at all, but have 
any aan air. The facility with which food and | fallen victims to the disease when pastured on infected 
> A cai fe agp renders the suppression of soil. In consequence of these untoward results and the 
=> oenpts + atively easy, when, in addition the sick limited prevalence of the disease, no encouragement has 
ptly destroyed, and other sanitary observances | been given to its employment in this country, but having 





VACCINATION. 


present] ; : : ste 3 i 
y to be noticed are strictly carried out. regard to its increasing spread it seems to me that the 
Bea time has arrived when the question of anthrax vaccina. 
GHTER OF THE SICK. | tion should be re-considered. 


Des i : . 

: ro se — sick is, nevertheless, a measure of | A glance at the incidence of anthrax in different parts 
enion and ance “ and its value as a means of sup- | of the country will show that the general adoption of 
the mantra ot —— be in direct proportion to vaccination against this disease is neither necessary nor 
years ago 1 point which it is carried out. Twenty | desirable, but in certain districts or on certain farms 

pointed out the fact that until one or two | some such protection is becoming indispensable if the 


hours bef, 
or . - ; : ; é 
€ an anthrax-stricken animal dies no organ- | breeding and rearing of live stock are to be continued. 


Ishe : 

on rege in the blood, this evidently being not | a 

‘mall number hie) absence, but in consequence of the DisposaL oF THE DzEapD. 

however, the beh at that time are contained in it. If, | _ In this, more than any other contagious disease, does 

MmMenge numbers examined immediately after death, | importance attach to the disposal of the dead as a 
y clear, theref are found in every drop. It is per- | measure of prevention. The fatality of the affliction, 

two Preceding a that it is during the last hour or | its increasing prevalence, and the extraordinary vitality 

med, and to all that the great bulk of the virus is | of the virus, concur in rendering precaution in this 

tisease ig to en OW animals to reach this stage of the connection of supreme importance. Up to the present 

Utima; courage the cultivation of the poison, and | time earth-burial has been universally adopted, netwith- 


tely j ; . 
f me ne secamuletion in the svil. To destroy in- standing that the dangers which belong to it have been 
< oo ve early period of the disease, then, is | fully recognised and the superior claims of burning 
ch all stock-owners should insist upon , repeatedly urged. 
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That prompt and complete destruction of the flesh, 
such as can only be done by burning, is the most 
effective way of disposing of infectiun hardly admits of 
doubt; but with this, as with some other matters 
relating to the prevention of anthrax, no attempt has 
been made to determine its practical usefulness. What 
appears to be required is either a portable incinerator in 
each anthrax district which could be transmitted to the 
seat of outbreak, or a fixed furnace to which the carcases 
may be carried in suitable vehicles. 

Until a better system is devised, earth-burial must 
continue to suffice. 

In carrying out this duty, selecting a suitable place is 
of the first importance. A copse or wood, or piece of 
waste land, or sume other enclosure to which animals 
have not access, should be fixed upon, taking care that 
the grave is not dug near to river, stream or pond, or 
other ;source of water supply. Six feet deep is the 
prescribed depth of a grave, the bottom of which should 
be covered with six inches of lime. Before removing 
the carcase to the grave all the inlets and outlets of the 
body should be freely dusted over with disinfecting 
powder, and afterwards plugged with wisps of hay | 
previously soaked in some antiseptic solution. The feet 
also, which almost invariably bear the poison, should be 
washed with the latter and afterwards thickly dressed 
with the former. 

These precautions are directed to the prevention of 
escape of blood from the bleeding passages, and scatter- 
ing of virus in the course of transit. Drawing the car- 
case to the grave by means of ropes over pasture land, as 
sometimes adopted, is areprehensible practice. Where 





it is practicable a cart should be employed for its con- 
veyance, or a board or some other means of keeping it | 


premises, and poultry should be kept in confinement 
until the outbreak has been snppressed. On removing 
the cattle all litter must be burnt, and the ground sur. 
face should be freely sprinkled with some efficient 
disinfectant, and the mangers, troughs, fittings and 
utensils should undergo thorough cleansing and dis. 
infection. 

It is common practice with shepherds and herdsmen 
to bleed sheep and cattle when fatally attacked with 
illness, and for stockowners to dispose of the carcases of 
such animals for human feod. It need hardly be said 
that this isa most dangerous procedure. Contamination 
of the soil or litter, maybe the drains, one or all, must 
take place, and should the disease happen to be anthrax, 
as is frequently the case, not only is the life of the man 
who dresses the carease placed in danger, but also those 
who subsequently handle the flesh. There is, therefore, 
attached to these cases a terrible responsibility which 
cannot be too widely known. 

Hay, straw, and roots, indeed all descriptions of 
fodder, are liable to become contaminated with anthrax 
virus when grown on infected soil, hence it is that 
outbreaks of the disease so often appear in our yards and 
sheds. Where large quantities of manure become 
infected from the discharges of the sick the farmer is 
placed in a most trying position, for he is bound to 
accept one of two alternatives, both of which involve 
loss to a greater or less extent. He must either destroy 
his manure and starve his crops, or he must risk the 
consequences of its application to the soil. Sanitary 
scieuce and economical considerations prescribe the 
former, and much as expediency may urge him to adopt 
the latter he will do well to follow the dictates oi reason 
as the only way out of his difficulty. He will be sure to 





from contact wiih the ground should be extemporised. | ask if nothing can be done to render the manure safe, 
_and we are bound to admit we have no reliable advice to 


To Prevent Extension ov THE DisEase. | offer him. The conventional lime and salt of course 


It has been frequently pointed out that the sudden | suggest themselves, but allowing them to possess germi- 
death of an animal without obvious reason is usually the | cidal properties, without complete incorporation the 


first noticeable event in an outbreak of thisdisease. All | 
such cases, especially when occuring in cattle, should be | 
regarded as anthrax until proved to the contrary. It | 
frequently happens that the disease commences and 

terminates in a single case, but the stock owner whose | 
only acquaintance with it is gathered from reports of 
alarming and extreme outbreaks in the public press 
relies for his diagnosis on the wholesale destruction 
with which he has been made familiar. Precautionary 
measures are censequently disregarded, the soil and 
litter become infected, with the natural result that a 
recurrence of the vutbreak sooner or later takes place. 
Such sporadic cases are usually the starting points of 
that permanent infection which declares itself on so | 
many of our farms to-day. 

To prevent extension of the disease implies the inter- 
ception of the poison, and if it be true, as we believe, 
that with few exceptions the poison goes in at the mouth, 
then contamination of food or water is the natural 
inference to be drawn with respect to the source of 
infection. That being so, the apparently healthy stock 
should be removed fram the obviously diseased, and the 
food and water then in use should be at once discontinued, 
and supplies drawn from fresh sources, unless any part 
of the former or the latter as a whole can by the circum- 
stances of the case be eliminated from suspician. 

Six days at the least should be allowed to elapse after 
the last case of disease before the herd are allowed to 
leave the shed or yard, and the same course of disinfec- 
tion of the feet already prescribed should be repeated 
before they enter a fresh pasture. Traffic between the 
quarantine avimals and the adjoining premises should 
be restricted to one man, who should cleanse and dis- 
infect his boots whenever he leaves the enclosure. 
Neighbours and friends should be forbidden to enter the 








subtle germs might still assert themselves, and nothing 
could compensate the farmer and landowner for the 
mischief which would accrue from sowing broadcast the 
seeds of anthrax. ; 

Can anything be done to free our pastures from 10- 
fection ? is an oft-repeated and important question, but 
in the present state of oyr knowledge it only admits of 4 
negative answer. 

For many years we were in the habit of suggesting the 
experimental use of liberal dressings of lime and salt, 
but in the majority of instances the disease return 
again with all its former virulence, and in those 10 which 
it did not do so there was no reason to attribute its 
absence to the effect of the dressings. Breaking up the 
land and a course of tillage have been resorted to nye 
and again, but without diminishing the virulence of - 
soil, and at present we have nothing to suggest as likely 
to yield more favourable results. site 

If, however, we cannot assail and subdue the ono 
in its stronghold, we may do much to guard our nd a 
from further infection. It is impossible to look at oo 
unequal distribution and prevalence of the disease 0 
the country—its great incidence in one county oF f - 
of a county and its almost entire absence from = ~ 
without being impressed with a conviction of sien 
istence in the one of some special favouring Sr aa 
which are altogether wanting or but feebly a ton, 
the other. Why, for instance, should Nort ‘i . m 
with its 897,762 acres of arable and pasture = sive 
cattle population of 134,973, have 70 pareve i 
years, while Cheshire, with a greater breadth o see 


a greater number of cattle, should on ekshiv 


° eb f 
four ? Why, again, should the West Riding % 7" "ip 
have 134 outbreaks during the same perint ae 
1,206,634 acres and 823,477 head of cat 


tle, 
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East and North Ridings, together with an acreage of 
1,533,696 and a cattle population of 708,513, have only 
one-twelfth the number? Further, why should Dorset, 
with only one-third more cattle than Cambridge, have 
87 times more outbreaks? and lastly, why should the 
greater incidence of this disease fall on counties and 
parts of counties in which animal products and animal 
remains form a prominent feature of their manufacturing 
industries? Surely there are reasous for these discrep- 
ancies, and underlying them possibly the key to measures 
of prevention may be found. It seems from what has 
been said that some inquiry into the relation of anthrax 
to certain branches of industry is imperatively called 
for, not only in the interest of the stockowner, but also 
in regard to public health, and in view of the recent 
serious extension of the disease among farm animals 
such inquiry should not be delayed. The connection of 
anthrax poison with fuoreigu wool, hides, bones, hair, 


horns, and hoofs, has beon amply established, and any | 
inquiry which may be set on foot should be extended to | 


all departments of manufacture in which they are 
employed, and especially the manufacture of manure out 
of the refuse derived from them. 


The FitzWygram Prizes. 

We have great pleasure in publishing the follow- 
ing announcement 

“Lieut.-General Sir F. FitzWygram offers three 


| 
pointed out by the Clerk that the fine was under 40s., 


and that he could not appeal.—Mr. Lewis: I hope you 
will increase the fine, to entitle me to appeal.—Mr. 
Davis: The bench have already come to a decision. 


MAGISTRATES AND TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


At Worship-street, last week Mr. Bushby had before him 
a series of summonses taken out by the vestry of Shore- 
ditch, against the owner of some houses in that district, 
the chief question before the magistrate being whether 
the houses were properly protected from damp. Mr. 
Bushby referred to the difficulty with which magistrates 
often had to contend in deciding such matters, and sug- 
gested the name of an architect who should be asked, at 
the expense of the contending parties, to give a decision 
in the matter. This suggestion was accepted. Mr. 
| Bushby has undoubtedly taken a wise course in this 
matter. Subjects are continually being submitted to 
magistrates which require technical knowledge, and it is 
unfair to expect them to apply to these cases more than 
the ordinary good sense which usually characterises their 
judgements. Both the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act and the Public Health Acts often impose upon the 
magistrate the extremely difficult duty of deciding the 
| effects upon health of certain structural conditions— 
| questions which not only require medical training, but 
| prolonged and careful study and experience. This is 
| unfair both t. the magistrate and te the public. It is, 





prizes, £50, £30, and £20, to be competed for by | moreover, unnecessary that this condition should con- 


students, who have gained the Diploma R.C.V.S. 
since the Spring examination, 1893. The conditions 
will be much the same as last year.”’ 

F. W. FirzWyeram. 


A VETERINARY SURGEON CHARGED WITH | 
“ CRUELTY.” 
At Newport Borough Police-court on Monday (before | 
Mr. H. J. Davis and other magistrates) Charles Bennett, 
labourer, Thomas Francis, contracter, and Edwin Sayer, 
Veterinary surgeon, were summoned for cruelly ill- | 
eating and causing to be ill-treated a horse. Mr. | 
Frank Lewis defended.—Inspector Warr, of the Roval 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, who 
prosecuted, said in Alma-street on February 10 he saw 
mare drawing a scavenger’s cart. The animal, which | 
was lu charge of the man Bennett, was very lame, 
specially in the fore legs, and upon examination it was 
found that the joints of the fore legs were diseased and 
bone enlargement. It was suffering from ring-bone 
and side- bone,and he considered that it was cruelty to work 
it. Francis afterwards told him that he worked the 
mare under the orders of Mr. Sayer. Subsequently 
witness saw Mr. Sayer, who admitted that the mare had 
Ting-bone, but not side-bone, and denied that it suffered 
“uy pain.—Other evidence having been called in defence, 
itt Lewis contended that Mr. Sayer was not liable even 
¢ did advise that the mare should be worked, but 
pas agistrates ruled otherwise.—Mr. Job Francis, the 
mr 2 of the horse, and father of one of the defendants, 
vith r. Sayer had not given any professional advice 
regard to the mare for two years. Inspector Lock- 
poe gave him permission to work the horse two years 
} — the lameness had not changed since then.—Mr. 
: Pit veterinary surgeon, Swansea, who examined 
suff aamue said it was perfectly fit to work, and 
. c, uo pain—Mr, A. C. Stewart, veterinary 
but suffe e said the mare was mechanically lame, 
ing me i no pain,—The Bench tined Bennett he 
> y, )_® Servant, 5s.; and Francis and Sayer 20s. 
“mt. Lewis gave notice of appeal, but it was | 








— — ———_— | 


| tinue, for the knowledge which is needed is available, 
| and all that is required is the acceptance of the principle 
| of referring cases which is already recognised in the legal 
| procedure of the country. It is much to the credit of 


| the London magistracy that one of their number should 


have recognised the need of technical assistance in 
magisterial decisions, and we hope it will not be long 
before it is more largely available.— Lancet. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SCROTAL HERNIA. 
SIR, 

D. Y. D. relates in your issue of the 17th inst a fatal 
case of scrotal hernia. He invites some remarks on the 
case to which I have much pleasure in responding. 

I would recommend him in all bowel affections to 
make an examination per rectum, for in the majority of 
cases this will assist him in his diagnosis: had he done 
so in this case he would probably have found the cause 
and afforded his patient relief. In all the cases of this 
nature that I have seen, the horse will eudeavour to lie 
on his back and abduct the hind extremities from the 
body, remaining in this position for some considerable 
time ; when on his feet, will stand out, and throw up 
the head repeatedly as high as he can get it showing 
plainly he is desirous of withdrawing the strangulated 
gut. Hot flannels thrown on the scrotum, and by 
resorting to the taxis operation, success may almost be 
guaranteed, altho’ in one case I found the intestine 
adherent to the walls of the inguinal canal, | afforded 
him relief in 3 or 4 instances, but at last the ingesta 
become impacted in the inguinal canal with fatal results. 
In the early stages the painful symptoms are very acute, 
but as the congestion consequent on the strangulation 
increases the acute symptoms pass off, and the animal 
shews a wandering disposition and a wretchedly anxious 
countenance, and other symptoms described by your 
correspondent. 

In my opinion the primary aud actual cause of death 
was strangulation and inflammation of the intestine ; 
the tympany a result of the strangulation and fixture of 
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the gut ; the rupture of the stomach due to violence on 
the part of the animal in his agony while the organ was 
distended with gas; and the vomition an indication 
that rupture of its coats had taken place, which accelera. 
ted the fatal termination. 

1 may add, that it is always better to study the 
symptoms and so endeavour to fathom the true nature 
of the case rather than risk being misled by the opinion 
of the owner or attendant ; and as in this case where 
one’s suspicions would be aroused, make a searching 
examination to satisfy oneself positively respecting it, 
or to find some other cause for the mischief. An 
examination per rectum will invariably demonstrate 
whether an obstruction exists in the small or large 
intestine, also if there be strangulation by twist or 
otherwise. —Yours faithfully, 


Battle. H. Jarvis, M.R.C.V.S. 


SURGEON CHARGED WITH 
“ CRUELTY.” 


A VETERINARY 


Sir, 

I enclose you a short report of a case tried here 
yesterday before a bench of five magistrates, in which I 
unfortunately appeared. The facts of the case are 
these. 

The mare in question is a7 year old shire cart mare 
in foal, she was purchased by her present owner Mr. 
Job Francis, Corporation Contractor ; four years ago, and 
was then suffering from ringbone, but going very slightly 
lame; nearly two years ago she got much lamer, and 
owing toa R.S.P.C.A. inspector drawing his attention to 
the fact he called me in to see her and to give him my 
opinion. As he had a farm, I advised him to send her 
there for a time, which he did. She now had very large 
ringbones (lateral) on each coronet in which the lateral 
cartilages were involved. After being at the farm for a 
short time he again brought her in to work. Although 
still lame the inspector said she was fit for steady work 
and did not seem to suffer any pain; this was also my 
opinion, I did nothing in the shape of treatment except 
to order broad flat shoes in which she travelled very 
well. From then, until the 10th inst., she has been 
regularly working in a scavengers’ cart, on good level 
roads in the borough. On the 10th Inspector Warr, 
R.S.P.C.A., met her, ordered the driver to take her out 
of the cart and take her home. While on the road to the 
stables the owner’s son met the man and the mare, and 
on being acquainted with the fact told the man to call 
at my house (on the way to the stables) and let me see 
the mare. I examined her and found the growths in 
about the same state as when [ previously examined her 
nearly two years ago, but not so lame. In the evening 
the inspector called on me and asked me if I had seen 
the mare. I said yes, and that I considered her quite fit 
to do the work she was doing. On the 16th, about 8 
p.m., I was served with a summons for “ cruelly ill- 
treating and causing to be ill-treated” a horse on the 
10th instant. On the 11th I wired for J. Dow, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Swansea, and A. C. Stewart, M.R.C.V.S., 
of Cardiff to come and see the mare, which they did, and 
both gave their opinion that the mare was quite fit for 
work, that the lameness was not due to pain, but 
mechanical. We injected a 20 per cent. solution’of hydro- 
chlorate of cocaine, well in, around growths, but this did 
not alter lameness in the least, and you can manipulate 
the part without getting any pain evinced. 

The case was tried yesterday, the 18th, and the inspec- 
tor got into the witness-box and said “he had had 30 
years of experience in the Army etc., had passed an 
examination in London, and saw more cases of laine 
horses in a day than I did in a month, ete. etc. In his 
opinion the mare was lame from ringbones and side- 
bones. There was heat, inflammation, and great pain 


present. That lameness was the language of pain etc,” 
He was supported by a P.C. to whom he showed the 
mare, and Wm. Sheaf, M.R.C.V.S. Having employed a 
solicitor I could not say aword. J. Dow, V.S., and 
A. C. Stewart, V.S., and the owner of mare were called 
by me. You see theresult. Can you suggest any means 
of upsetting such an unjust and foolish verdict /—Yours 
sincerely, 
EpwIn Sayer. 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Sir, 

Seven weeks have now elapsed since Prof. Brown re. 
signed his position at the Board of Agriculture, and so 
far as I am aware his successor has not been named. 
This laxity on the part of Mr. Gardner is difficult to un- 
derstand. (‘an 1t be that he has no intention of appoint- 
ing a Veterinary Surgeon to the vacant position, and 
hesitates, in consequence of the feeling which would be 
aroused, to appoint a gentleman without professional 
training. As yet it seems to me the Veterinary Pro- 
fession has not grasped the detriment which must 
inevitably ensue, should the latter course be adopted. 
I suggested in my last letter that perhaps something 
might be done to influence the President, but such is 
the apathy of our body that no one else has interested 
himself in the matter. 

Meanwhile the Board of Agriculture remains withouta 
Veterinary head, the officers engaged there have the en- 
tire professional work of the department on their 
shoulders, for which they receive no extra remuneration. 
I fail to see why this irregularity should continue, and I 
think it is imperative that some definite status should 
be given to those Veterinary Surgeons who are engaged 
in the important work of stamping out Animal conta- 
gious maladies. 

In view of the depressed condition of agriculture, and 
having regard to the importance of stamping out swine 
fever, the President cannot be permitted to weaken the 
Veterinary Staff of the Board, indeed it is generally ad- 
mitted, such has been the benefit of veterinary aid, that 
additional professional help is even needed. 

I desire, now, in dealing with the matter, also to draw 
attention tu the most unsatisfactory position of seve 
of the port inspectors, owing to the diminished impor- 
tation of live anim several inspectors bave lost 
positions which they had held for years. The Board nd 
siring to retain their services, however, offered them the 
liberal fee of One Guinea per day, which | believe they 
are now paid. The strange part of it is that inspectors 
engaged in carrying out the Swine Fever regulations o 
ceive Two Guineas a day. Is the work of the - 
Inspector less importaut? No one will for a coe 
argue that it is. It is to be hoped that the ber er -2 
attached to the Board will speedily be elevated to 1 
deserved positions, and that they will at the a the 
portunity seek to procure a satisfactory position or 
port inspectors.—Yours, &c., Bours. 
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